THOMAS    CROMWELL
links with his sovereign were purely utilitarian to allow
himself to be involved in the complicated reactions of the
King's emotional life. The opposition to Rome had hard-
ened, and Cromwell was thus encouraged to seek support for
his policy in Germany. He had the pliability of indifference
in the matter of formularies of Faith and an alliance with the
new Lutherans would seem a commonplace of political
prudence, if France and the Empire should unite against
England. The possibility of an effective Franco-Imperial
alliance appeared to be increasing, and he had used this as
a lever to induce the King to negotiate with the supporters
of the new religion. But it had been a mistake to use any
lever where the King's very tender theological conscience
was concerned. Cromwell had, perhaps, seen this and with-
drawn ; for the marriage with Anne of Cleves was in effect
the support of a compromise candidate, one whose family
was not fully committed to the Reformation. The plan was
therefore moderate and cautious; so cautiously drawn up,
in fact, that the high contracting parties slipped through
Cromwell's fingers. The Duke of Cleves abandoned King
Henry politically, the King was moving to a determination
to discard the new Queen Anne, and the Privy Seal's position
was undermined.
This was the state of affairs when Cromwell received his
last promotion. With these forces against him it is extra-
ordinary how weak were the supports which he could count
on. Among the great officers of State he had one constant
friend, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Cranmer. They were
very different in character, poles apart in cast of mind, but
agreed on policy. In any case Cranmer had serious dis-
advantages as an ally in extremity; for he was not ruthless,
he became timorous at a crisis, he was sincere about tiresome
religious detail. Beyond the Archbishop there was not one
among the leaders at the Court whose falsetto expressions of
devotion towards the Lord Privy Seal could be held to
express a true opinion. In the consciously elaborate phras-
ing of his colleagues' letters one element recurs, an irony,
sometimes detached, more often bitter, always present.
Still, difficult as was his position, Cromwell was bound to
go forward. An organisation of dependants and agents had
grown up about him, cumbrous and inescapable. A con-
stant influence on policy made it necessary to be well-
informed ; there was no question of a quiet withdrawal.